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DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR JAMES ON PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD. 

The address delivered last summer by Professor James before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California, has lately been 
published at Berkeley by the University Press, under the title Philo- 
sophical Conceptions and Practical Results. 

Though this address disclaims any aim at technical precision, it 
possesses the uncommon interest of being its author's chief or only ex- 
press treatment of the question of philosophical method. And, care- 
fully read, it has the further interest of connecting and unifying in a 
striking way the scattered and purposely unsystematic philosophic 
suggestions to be found in his Principles of Psychology, his volume 
of essays, his little monograph on Objections to the Doctrine of Im- 
mortality, and articles still uncollected. The bulk and standing 
of Professor James's work as a psychologist have tended to turn away 
attention from his philosophical thoughts. The extremely unpreten- 
tious and, as it were, casual manner in which he has often thrown 
these out has contributed to the same result. Those whose purely 
philosophic interest he has arrested have generally bestowed it all 
upon his defence of voluntary faith, of indeterminism, and of the 
theory that mind acts upon body. But in reality his suggestions in 
this kind are many, and they gather, to the observant eye, into a 
Weltanschauung as coherent, as radical, and as individual, as any that 
the later thought of the century has produced. 

The present address seeks to define for a semi-popular audience ' ' what 
seems to be the most likely direction in which to start upon the trail 
of truth." It accepts the rule of 'pragmatism,' which Mr. Charles S. 
Pierce 1 offered {Popular Science Monthly, Jan., 1878), asa means (after 
familiarity and definition) of attaining the 'third degree of clearness ' 
in scientific thought, and, giving it a broader statement, erects it with 
much illustration into a method of philosophic procedure. " Thought 
in movement, has for its only possible motive thought at rest," which 
is belief. " Beliefs are really rules for action ; and the whole function 
of thinking is but one step in the production of habits of action. If 
there were any part of a thought that made no difference in the 
thought's practical consequences, then that part would be no proper 

1 W. K. Clifford outlined a somewhat similar conception in his essay on " The Aims 
and Instruments of Scientific Thought" {Lectures and Essays). 
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element of the thought's significance . . . Thus to develop a thought's 
meaning we need only determine what conduct it is fitted to produce ;" 
or again, "what effects of a conceivably practical kind the object may 
involve — what sensations we are to expect from it, and what reactions 
we must prepare. Our conception of these effects, then, is for us the 
whole of our conception of the object, so far as that conception has 
positive significance at all. ' ' Thus the author states Mr. Pierce's drift. 
"But I should prefer," he goes on, " for our purposes this evening to 
express Pierce's principle by saying that the effective meaning of any 
philosophic proposition can always be brought down to some particu- 
lar consequence in our future practical experience whether active or 
passive. ' ' Our ultimate test is indeed the conduct the proposition 
inspires, " but it inspires that conduct because it first foretells some 
particular turn to our experience which shall call for just that conduct 
from us. ' ' The principle is applied to atheism in its relation to natur- 
alism, and to the scholastic ' inventory ' of God's attributes. Some of 
these attributes, thus tried, confess their emptiness at once. God has 
' meant ' to men certain inward experiences and certain activities in 
relation thereto. These experiences have been such as "conversations 
with the unseen, voices and visions, responses to prayer, changes of 
heart, deliverances from fear, inflowings of help, assurances of support 
whenever certain persons set their own internal attitude in certain ap- 
propriate ways. ' ' The same pragmatic method affords the only hope 
of settling the interminable contest between ' monism ' and ' plural- 
ism. ' We must ask what it means to call the universe ' one ' in terms 
of our physical or mental behavior toward it. And the author gives 
some tentative intimations of a plan of treatment. Unity may mean 
that thought passes continuously from part to part, or that in some re- 
spect (which must be specified) it can collect the whole, or that 
(again in some closely defined respect) it can treat all the parts in the 
same way. Thus the author is led to identify his principle with the 
way in which English empiricism from Locke to Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson investigates a conception. They ask, he says : " What is it 
known as ? In what facts does it result ? What is its cash-value in 
terms of particular experience ? And what special difference would 
come into the world according as it were true or false ? " " The short- 
comings and the negations and baldnesses of the English philosophers 
in question come, not from their eye to merely practical results, but 
solely from their failure to track the practical results completely enough 
to see how far they extend. Hume can be corrected and built out, 
and his beliefs enriched, by using Humian principles exclusively and 
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without making any use of the circuitous and ponderous artificialities 
of Kant." 

It is of course true that between Mr. James's maxim and the 
classic English method there is the bond of a common empiricism, and 
a common principle of subjecting concepts to psychological analysis. 
But, it may be added, there is also a striking contrast. The analysis 
of the English philosophers, broadly speaking, was not pragmatic, but 
genetic ; they asked of a conception whence it came ; Mr. James asks 
whither it goes. They asked what were the originals of the concep- 
tion, from what simple ideas of experience, or from what ' impressions' 
it was put together, and (in a later stage of the school) by what 
' mental chemistry ' the fact of its composite nature was concealed. 
He asks what effect upon our action the conception is destined to 
have in the future. Both are empirical ; but they appeal to past ex- 
perience, he to ' future practical experience. ' And this is but an ex- 
pression of his prevailing thought. This thought might be described as 
a profound application of certain Darwinian ideas. The environment 
does not work upon and mould a plastic organism, but an organism, 
with its own chance-born tricks and originalities, runs its hazards and 
tries its luck against a formidable environment. Experience does not 
make organisms or faculties or conceptions, but it tests and winnows 
them when they have been made. It is instructive to trace this and its 
kindred thoughts through the bulk and diversity of Mr. James's work. 
The stress is on spontaneous activity and on risk. Our impulsions do 
not come securely guaranteed. The last chapter of his Principles of 
Psychology, and his essay upon "Great men" are obvious instances. 
In " The Moral Philosopher and The Moral Life ' ' the need is urged of 
ethical experiment, and of putting into practice ' brain-born ' senti- 
ments of fitness to be surely tested by experience. In the advocacy 
of voluntary faith, the stand is taken of a ' radical empiricism ' which 
views ' its most assured conclusions ' as ' hypotheses liable to modifi- 
cation in the course of future experience.' "If religious hypotheses 
about the universe be in order at all, then the active faiths of indi- 
viduals in them, freely expressing themselves in life, are the experi- 
mental tests by which they are verified, and the only means by which 
their truth or falsehood can be wrought out. ' ' In ethical connections, 
will is distinguished as ' the essential root of human personality,' of a 
value wholly incommensurate with that of 'the greatest intellectual 
power ' and ' the most elaborate education. ' And it is will, not as 
manifested in a bare consistency or a hollow legality of action, but con- 
ceived as deep spontaneous impulse, to which a central place is thus 
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accorded. Spontaneity in its higher forms is in effect taken out 
of the realm of lawful happening within which Darwin kept it, 
carried up into metaphysics, and regarded as an ultimate category. 
Mr. James's psychological treatise is often lightly accused of incon- 
sistency. Why such a zealous and thorough application of mechanical 
law in the chapters on cerebral physiology, habit, association, instinct, 
emotion, etc., and such an arbitrary departure from it elsewhere? It 
is an undiscerning criticism. The departure is in no sense capricious. 
It takes place only as regards will — strictly speaking, as regards that 
voluntary attention which is in the author's view the last stronghold of 
spontaneity, which in its turn is the highest category, in a sense, of the 
author's thinking. In his philosophical pluralism, too, his essential 
demand is that the world of the will, the world of moral realities and 
hence of moral contingencies, the world of free individuals, shall not 
be given over as an illusion. In the matter of ' free will, ' of the 
unfettered 'will to believe,' and of the will's prerogative of 'steer- 
ing a nervous system grown too complex to regulate itself,' the em- 
phasis is the same ; it is upon a spontaneous energy confronting its 
environment, and risking a course of action which fateful experience 
alone can judge. 

There is here a remarkable unity of thought, but there is not here 
an indivisible total which the student or the critic must take or leave 
as such. The present writer has lately expressed, for instance, with em- 
phasis (International Journal of Ethics, January, 1899), his disbelief in 
" the lawfulness of voluntarily adopted faith, ' ' in excess of the evidence. 
But his dissent from this and other developments of the general thought 
is no more cordial than his acceptance of the root-conception and of 
some of its chief branches, of which the ethical branch — the place 
given to moral hazard and experiment — is not the least important. 
Of course, too, in putting together as above what the author has dis- 
persed in many separate writings, there is room for misconstruction, 
which the writer is the more obliged to note since he has been as- 
sured, though by no means convinced, that in his recent criticisms he 
has entirely misconceived his author's meaning. 

Returning to the present address, one notes that it sums in a gen- 
eral formula what Mr. James has already applied to the so-called 
' transubjective reference' of mental states in his essays "On the 
Function of Cognition" (Mind, Vol. X) and on "The Knowing of 
Things Together" (Psych. Rev., Vol. II). 'There is no self-tran- 
scendency in our mental images taken by themselves. ' 'The point- 
ing of our thought to [its object] is known simply and solely as a pro- 
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cession of mental associates and motor consequences that follow on 
the thought, and that would lead harmoniously, if followed out,' to 
that object. ' In representative knowledge there is no special inner 
mystery, but only an outer chain of physical or mental intermediaries 
connecting thought and thing.' The formula, too, harmonizes per- 
fectly with the nominalist view that the true meaning of an abstract or 
generic belief consists not in the vague or fragmentary concrete image 
that occupies the mind, but in the mental action, the rejection of false 
instances and acceptance of true ones, to which its presence, together 
with that of the ' abstract ' term, commits the mind. 

The argument of the address concerns itself only with the meaning 
and the clearness of conceptions. It would be interesting to know 
whether its author would be prepared to proceed as he has begun, 
and to say that, as the meaning of a conception depends upon the ac- 
tion it entails, so its truth depends upon the success, the utility (social 
or biological) of those actions. Dr. Georg Simmel has already sug- 
gested a definition of truth in terms of utility {Archiv fur systematische 
Philosophic, Band I, Heft i, pp. 34-46) . Such a development would be 
in keeping with the observation cited above as to the verification of re- 
ligious hypotheses in life. Whether or no this supplement would be to 
the author's mind, it would be necessary, in order to add the philo- 
sophic precision not attempted in the paper before us, to note that be- 
lief enters into a composition of causes with desire, since two sets of 
desires, with the same belief, may produce different courses of conduct. 

Upon the respective merits of the genetic, the pragmatic, and the 
purely introspective modes of analysis, we cannot here enter. There 
is no indication that Mr. James would disparage the simple introspec- 
tive mode, or wholly exclude the genetic. The capital importance of 
this utterance on the neglected subject of method — viewed apart from 
its author's other work and the subtler questions of theory it raises — 
lies in the appeal to philosophers, if they would see old controversies 
composed, and reflection bear richer fruit, to betake themselves to the 
psychological .analysis of their terms. 

Dickinson S. Miller. 



